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Lada Names. 
Lechee 



Ipecacuanha 



Ferula 
tida 



Afla Foe- 



zd Ed. L.Sp. Englifh Names. 
Lechee of China 



Dale. 170 

Margrave 17 



Lin. Sp. 356 



Ipecacuanha of 
the fliops, or 
Brafilian root 



Affa Foetida, or 
Devil's dung, 
called Hing in 
the Malay lan- 
guage 



Obfervadons. 

This fruit is highly com- 
mended by all perfons 
who have been in Chi- 
na ||. 

Very ufeful in medicine, 
and worthy of our at- 
tention to propagate it 
in our Weft-India 
iflands : at prefent its 
genus is unknown to 
the botanills. 

The gum of this plant is 
much ttfed in medicine. 
Ksempf. J35 and 536. 



To this catalogue may be added liquorice, faffron, and 
aloes focotorina : of the two firfl we do not raife near a fuffi- 
cicncy at home for our own confumption, but are obliged to 
import thofe articles from Spain. 

'The Society 'having thought proper to give a place to ths forego- 
ing Catalogue ; it may be necejfary to //(bjcin fi:meX)\v. ection?, 
(taken alfo from Mr. Ellis s Pamphlet,) for Mnpn^ over 
Seeds and Plants from -dtjlant Countries, in a Jlate of Fe- 
getation. 

MANY valuable trees and plants, yet unknown to us, grow 
in diftant countries, particularly in tlie Northern Pro- 
vinces of China, about the latitude of 40 degrees, which would 
■thrive well in North- America, more efpecially in ihefe middle 
Colonics, which lie about the fame latitude. But as the dif- 
tance is great, the manner of prcferving the Seeds properly, 
fo as to keep them in a ftate of vegetation, is an affair of 
confiderable confequence and fome difficulty. The following 
hints are therefore offered for that purpofe. 



In 



The chaiaiStcTs of this fruit are not yet known to the botanifts, 
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In the fiift'place it ought to be carefully attended to, that 
the Seeds Ihould be perfectly ripe when they are gathered , 
and they {hould be gathered, if poflible, in dry weather •, af- 
terwards they (liould be fpread thin on paper or matts, in a dry 
airy room, but not in fun(hine. The time neceflary for this 
operation will vary according to the heat of the climate, orfea- 
fon of the year, from a fortnight to a month, or perhaps two 
may be neceflary ; the hotter the ieafon, the lefs time will fuf- 
fice. This is to carry off their fuperfluous moifture, which if 
confined would immediately turn to mouldinefs, and end in 
rotrennefs. 

As there are two methods that have fucceeded, and put us 
in pofleflion of feveral young plants of the true tea-tree of Chi- 
na, 1 fh.\ll mention them both, in order to aflift the colledor in 
bringing home the feeds of many valuable plants. 

The firft is by covering them with bees- wax in the manner 
explained in Phil. Tranfadb. vol. lviu. p. 75. 

It principally confifts in choofing only fuch feeds as are per- 
feftly found and ripe. To prove this, we muft cut open fome 
of them to judge what firuation the reft may be in, takmg 
care to lay afide any that are outwardly defedlive, or marked 
with the wounds of infefts. When a proper choice of them is 
made, they fhould be wiped extremely ckin, to prevent any 
dirt or moifture being inclofed ; each feed then ftiovild be rol- 
led up carefully in a coat of foft bees-wax half an inch thick : 
the deep yellow Englilh bees-wax is the beft. "When you have 
covered the number you intend to inclofe, pour fome of this 
bees-wax melted into a chip-box of fix or I'even inches long, 
four broad, and three deep, till it is above half full -, and juft 
before it begins to harden, while it is yet fluid, put in the 
Seeds you have rolled up in rows till the box is near full •, then 
pour over them fome more wax while it is juft fluid, taking 
care when it is cold to ftop all the cracks or chinks that may- 
have proceeded from the fhrinking of the wax, with fome very 
foft wax •, then put on the cover of the box, and keep it in as 
cool and airy a place as you can. 

The 
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The method of inclofmg tea-feeds finglyinwax, and bring- 
ing them over in that ftate, has been pradtifed for fome time ; 
but few have fucceeded, owing to the thinnefs of the coat erf 
wax, or putting paper firft round them, or inclofmg them too 
moift. 

To this I muft add a method that promifes fuccefs for bring- 
ing over plants from the Weft-Indies, and the fouthern parts 
of North-America, particularly Weft-Florida, the voyage 
from hence being longer than from the Weft-Indies, and more 
attention is required to keep the plants in health, than from 
any other parts of our North- American fcttlements : but as 
there is a good deal of difference in the climates of thefe places, 
it will be neceiTary to obferve, that plants from the Weft- 
Indies ftiould be put on board in the latter end of fpring, fo as 
to arrive here in warm weather, ocherwile they will be deftroy- 
ed by the cold of this latitude ; and the ever-greens, which 
are the moft curious from Weft-Florida, muft be fcnc in the 
winter months, while their juices are inaftive, fo as to arrive 
here betore the heats come on. If the plants fent from ihefc 
countries were planted in pots or boxes, and kept there a year, 
they might be brought over with very little hazard ; or even if 
they were firft tranfplanted from the woods into a garden, till 
they had formed roots, they might be fent with much more 
fafety. 

The fiie of the boxes that will be moftVonvenient for ftow- 
ing them on board merchant-ftiips, where there is very little 
room to fpare, fhould be three feet long, fifteen inches broad, 
and from eighteen inches to two feet deep, according to the 
fize of the young trees ; butthefmalleft will be moft likely to 
fucceed, provided they are well rooted. There muft be a nar- 
row ledge nailed all round the infide of the box, within fix 
inches of the bottom, to fatten laths or packthread to form a 
kind of lattice- work, by which the plants maybe the better 
fecured in their places. If the plants are packed up juft be- 
fore the Ihip lails, it will be fo much the better. 

When they are dug up, care muft be taken to preferve as 
fliuch earth as can be about their roots ; and if it Ihould fall 

off, 
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off, it muft be fupplied with more earth, fo as to form a ball 
about the roots of each Plant, which muft be furrounded with 
wet mofs, and carefully tied about with packthread, to keep 
the earth about the roots moift : perhaps it may be necefTary to 
inclofc the mofs vyith fome paper or broad leaves (as the pal- 
metto) that the packthread may bind the mofs the clofer. 
Loamy earth will continue moift the longeft. There mull be three 
inches deep of wet mofs put into the bottom of the box, and 
the young trees placed in rows upright clofe to each other, 
fluffing wet mofs in the vacancies between them, and on the 
furface •, over this palmetto leaves, if to be had, Ihould be 
put to keep in the moifture, and over them the laths are to be 
faftened crofs and crofs to the ledges or packthreads to be laced 
to and fro, to keep the whole fteady and tight The lid of the 
box Ihould be either nailed down clofe, or may have hinges 
and a padlock to fecure it from being opened, as may be found 
neceflary, with proper direftions marked on it to keep the lid 
uppermoft. ihere muft be two handles fixed, one at each 
end, by which means there will be lefs danger of difturbing 
the plants. Near the upper part of the ends of the box, there 
muft be fevcral holes bored to give air : or in making the box 
there may be a narrow vacancy left between the boards of one 
third ot an inch wide, near the top, to let out the foul air; 
and perhaps it may be neceflary to nail along the upper edge of 
thefe openings lift, or flips of fail-cloth, to hang over them, to 
fecure the plants from any fpray of the fea ; and at the fame 
time it will not prevent the air from pafling through. Boxes 
With plants packed in this manner, muft be placed where there 
is free air, that is, out of the way of the foul air of the ftiip's 
hold. 

The following method of prefervin^ feeds from turning ran- 
cid from their lon^ confinement, and the great heat of the cli- 
mates which they muft neceflarily pafs through from China, 
was communicated to me fome years ago by the celebrated 
Profefibr Ijnnaeus, of Upfal, in Sweden. He advifes, that 
each fort of Seed ftiould be put up in feparate papers, with 
fine fand among them, to ablbrb any moifture (dried, loamy, 
or foapy earth may be tried) : thcfe papers, he fays, fliould be 
packed clofe in cylindrical glafs, or earthen vcflels, and the 
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months covered over with a bladder, or leather tied fall rovmd 
the rims : he then dire&s that thefe veflels, with the feeds i.ft 
them, fhould be put into other veffcls, which (hould be fa 
large, that the inner vefTel may be covered on all fides, for the 
fpace of two inches, with the following mixture of falts. Half 
cpmmon culina.ry fait •, the other half to confift of two parts of 
ialt-petre, and one part offal-ammoniac, both reduced to ^ 
powder, and all thoroughly mixed together, to be placed 
about the inner veffel, rather moift than dry. This he calls a 
refrigeratory •, and fays it will keep the feeds cool, and hinder 
putrefaftion. Perhaps if fmall tight boxes, or cafks or bottles 
of feeds were inclofed in cafks full of falts, it might be of the 
fame ufe, provided the lalts do not get at the keds 5 and as 
fal-ammoniac may not be eafily met with, half common fait, 
and the other half falt-petre, or common fait alone, might an- 
fwer the fame end. But it would be very neceflary to try both 
methods, to know whether the latter would anfwer the pur- 
pofe of the former,, as it would be attended with much lefs 
trouble, and might prove a ufcful method to our fcedfroen, in 
fending feeds from hence to thofe warm climates. 

The fmallcft feeds being very liable to lofc their vegetative 
power by long voyages through warm climates, it may be 
worth while to try the following experiment upon fuch kinds 
as we know for certain are found. Dip fome iquare pieces of 
cotton cloth in melted wax, and while it is foft and almoft 
cold, drew the fu'face of each piece over with each fort of 
fmall feed, then roll them up tight, and inclofe each roll in 
fome fott bees- wax, wrapping up each of them in apiece of 
paper, with the name of the feed on it ; thefe may be either 
furrounded as before with falts, or packed without the falts in 
a box, as is moft convenient. 

There are many feeds, which we receive both from the 
Weft Indies and the fouthern parts of ou.r North-American co^ 
lonies, as South-Carolina, Georgia, &c. which the gardeners 
fiod very difficult to raife here, unlels the following method is 
purfued. Divide a box, according to your qtiantity and forts 
of feeds, into feveral fquare petitions 5 then mix the feeds 
with loamy earth and cut mofs, and put each fort into its fc- 
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pafate cell, filling it up to the top : the earth and mofs muft 
be rather inclining to dry than wet ; then nail the lid down 
very clofeon your box, keeping it in an airy fituation. If th6 
voyage does not exceed two months, they will arrive in good 
order in the fpring •, and, though many of them may begin to 
germinate, yet, if they are fown dirc6tly, they will fucceed 
much better than thofe that are brought over in papers, as is 
well known to our mod curious gardeners. Seeds of the nut- 
rtteg tree from Tobago, the cinnamon -tree, thecacoaor cho- 
colate-nut, and Avocado pear, mull be brought in this 
manner. Seeds of all the forts of magnolias, ftewartias, chio- 
nanthus, and many others from South-Carolina, will fucceed 
better this way, than any other method we yet know. 

The feeds of many of the fmall fucculent fruits may be 
brought fo England from very diltant parts, by prefling them 
together, fqucezing out their watery juices, and drying them 
in fmall cakes gradually, that they may become hard -, they 
may be then wrapt up in white writing paper, not fpongy, as 
this is apt to attraft and retain moifture j but I believe it will 
be found, that a covering of wax will be better than one of 
paper. 

The Alpine ftrawberry was firft fent to England in a letter 
from Turin to Henry Baker, Efq; F. R. S. by prefling the 
pulp with the feeds thin upon paper, and letting it dry before 
they were inclofed. The paper mulberry from China was 
brought hither about the year 1754, much in the fame 
manner. 

These hints may prompt us to try the larger fucculent 
fruits J for inftance, the mangoes, lechees, and others of this 
kind : if their fleJhy part, when they are very ripe, was 
brought to the confiftence of raifins or dried figs, it would 
keep their kernels plump, and in this ftate they might be bet- 
ter preferved in wax, than by any other method yet known. 
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